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" There are no ' best' motors; none of them is any
good/'
I was not going to let him get away so easily with
such an answer, and said, "Well, which one do you
think is less bad than the rest? " and in the discussion
which followed I learnt a few useful facts.
Gradually, I grew familiar with flying equipment,
motors, sources of information and supply, and became
at home in this most peculiar new passion of mankind.
It Is doubtful if a better word could be found, because
to call aviation of that period an industry, or a
method of travel, would have been premature* Fly-
ing from one place to another was practically un-
known. Twenty-five thousand francs were still
available as the prize for the first person to fly a
heavier-than-air machine across the English Channel,
a distance of some twenty-two miles. On the flying
fields it was possible, once in a while with good luck,
to see a plane make a few circles round the field at an
altitude seldom higher than thirty or fifty feet. This
was an outstanding exception, which only a few of
the big men could accomplish under favourable con-
ditions. The Wright brothers were already able to
fly well even in this epoch, but I had no chance to see
a Wright plane until 1910,
The majority of fliers near Paris could only
" rouler," which means run on their planes along the
runway, making small jumps once in a while. Even
this was not bad, but there were a large number of
machines and planes built by various inventors in-
spired by wild and hopeless ideas. Many of these
could not even move along the field, and would have
been considered funny if there had not been real